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PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
JOINTLY HELD WITH 
THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 





Ohio Room, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wednesday, March 25, 1959 





Wednesday Afternoon, March 25, 1959 


1:00 P.M. RESEARCH PROJECTS ON THE GIFTED 
Presiding: WALTER BARBE, NAGC president, and professor of 
Education, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


“The Identification and Development of Talent in Hetergeneously 
Grouped Students in a General Education Program at the Sec- 
ondary Level” 


ELSIE J. ALBERTY, Research Associate, The University 
School, Ohio State University, College of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 

“Underdeveloped Talent in The Gifted”’ 
ALEXANDER FRAZER, Research Director, The Univers- 
ity School, Ohio State University, College of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 

“Detecting Scientific Talent’ 
E. STRAUSS, M.D., Director Professional Services for 
Research, Veterans Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 
JOSEPH LYONS, Research Psychologist, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 

3:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING 


Presentation of Charters to Groups newly affiliated with 
NAGC 


Wednesday Evening, March 25, 1959 


6:00 P.M. DINNER MEETING 
AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
FOLLOWED BY OPEN BOARD MEETING 
NAGC Headquarters: Hotel Statler 
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HELPING GIFTED CHILDREN 
Walter B. Barbe 


The first portion of Dr. Barbe’s article 
described reasons for the neglect of the 
gifted in the past, as — distrust of that 
which is not understood, the desire to emu- 
late the average, and the belief that if a 
gifted child is gifted he can care for himself. 





DEFINITION OF GIFTEDNESS 

Before considering how we can help the 
gifted child, it is necessary to clarify what 
is meant by “giftedness” and to review the 
methods by which gifted children are iden- 
tified. 

One of the major difficulties in identify- 
ing the gifted child is the lack of any clear- 
cut definition of giftedness. The terms emi- 
nent, gifted, genius and talented have been 
used_infercthangeably. ere uthor 
Kas made a distinction between the terms, 
another author has accepted this difference 
but has claimed that one necessarily implies 
the other, that eminence naturally follows 
genius or that talent implies intellectual su- 
periority. 

Robert Havighurst defines gifted children 
as those “who have special abilities or 
talents of social value.” These include: 

1. High intelligence. 


2. Talent in creative fields, such as art, 
music, and writing. 

3. Special abilities in a wide variety of 
socially useful areas, such as mechanics, 
science, dramatics, athletics, human re- 
lations, and social organization. 

4. Creative talent, or the ability to make 
new and novel solutions to problems. ' 

This definition of giftedness is much wider 

in scope than Terman’s selection of individ- 
vals with 1.Q.’s of 130 and above as gifted. 
Hollingworth recognized that her definition 
of an intellectually gifted child as being one 
within the top centile was quite arbitrary. 
The Educational Policies Commission uses 
the term “highly gifted” to mean those in 
the top 1 per cent of the total population, 
with respect to intellecual capacity, while 
the term ‘moderately gifted” is applied to 





those within the top 10 per cent. The top 1 
per cent consists of those with 1.Q.'s of 130 
and above while the top 10 per cent in- 
cludes those with 1.Q.'s of 120 and above. 


Not all definitions of giftedness are based 
on scores received on an 1.Q. test. Marion 
Brown states that “'‘Intellectually gifted’ 
means that whatever the cause, these chil- 
dren possess the ability to learn more in 
breadth and depth than the average child. 
In mental processes they have better think- 
ing potential than many adults. They are 
not, however, a species apart. They are 
American children, superior to the average 
population, but still part of it.” Paul Witty 
proposes that “a child be referred to as 
‘gifted’ when his performance in a worth- 
while type of human endeavor is consistent- 


ly remarkable.” This definition is represen- / 


tative of the philosophy of modern educators 
toward the gifted child. 


Just as there are various types of gifted- 
ness, there must also be various methods by 
which giftedness is determined. In the iden- 
tification of special aptitudes there are a 
number of ways which may be used. The 
Educational Policies Commission recommends 
that “teacher's judgments as to pupils’ abili- 
ties should be supplemented by the evidence 
that can be obtained from objective tests.” 
In Helping the Gifted Child, Witty says that 
while we can be helped in our search for 
the talented by tests of aptitude, some apti- 
tudes can be located only by observation 
of actual performance. 


In the identification of intellectual superi- 
ority, the intelligence test is the most fre- 
quently used criterion. The limitations of 
such a method of identifying the gifted must 

e recognized. Nevertheless, it is the best 
single criterion for determining intellectual 

iftedness. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion states: “We recommend the use of in- 
telligence tests in identifying gifted children 
and youth, not because they have been 
demonstrated to measure accurately the 
inner structure of capacities of human per- 








Dr. Barbe is President of NAGC and Professor of Education at the University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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sonality, but because they have been found 
to provide data from which the subsequent 
behavior of an individual can be roughly 
predicted. The accuracy of such predictions 
is far from perfect, but it is accurate enough 
to justify use of intelligence-test scores, 
along with other criteria, in such practical 
operations as identifying gifted students, in 
making special provisions for their educa- 
tion, and in counseling them. Thus, it cannot 
be claimed that intelligence tests have ‘ab- 
solute’ validity; but, for practical purposes, 
they have a useful degree of ‘operational’ 
validity. 


HOW DO GIFTED CHILDREN DIFFER? 


It was believed for many years that the 
gifted child was physically weak, immature 
and less attractive than the average child. 
Evidence has been collected since that time, 
however, which indicates that not only was 
this belief incorrect, but that exactly the op- 
posite is true. Elise Martens in answering the 
question, “Gifted Cildren: What Do We 
Know About Them?” summarizes research 
findings on the physical status of intellectual- 
ly gifted children by saying that they “show 
on the average a high level of physical de- 
velopment, health, and mental and social 
adjustment . . .” 

In a study by Witty, it is reported that 
the physical status and general growth of 
the group are undoubtedly above average. 
“Typically the gifted child is not a physical 
weakling. He is somewhat above normal in 
his physical development when compared 
with unselected children of the same chro- 
nological age . . . He approaches the nor- 
mal for the average child more closely in 
physical traits and motor ability than in 
mental ability.” 


The gifted child is superior not only in 
physical characteristics, but also, by defini- 
tion, is superior in mental ability. The spe- 
cific mental characteristics in which gifted 
children differ are not as easily measured 
as the differences in physical characteristics. 

Baker emphasizes that two important 
areas need to be considered, the quantita- 
tive and qualitative characteristics of men- 
tal superiority. 

“Quantitative differences in intelligence: 

The superior learner has a surplus of men- 


tal age beyond his chronological life age. 
This surplus begins as soon as he is born, 
and, by the time he reaches six years of 
age, his increased ration of mental growth 
has produced at least one year of mentai 
maturity above his age... 


Qualitative differences in intelligence: 

(a) Superior learners tend to learn by 
complex associative methods rather than 
by simple, direct rote drill. By such asso- 
ciative processes, they are able to make 
many connections or to use many mental 
facets upon which they may draw when 
putting meaning into learning .. . 

(b) A second qualitative characteristic is 
that superior children look for the abstract 
or generalized rules underlying all school 
subjects . . .” 


Research has clearly indicated that the . 
gifted child, instead of being the social and 
emotional misfit that he was once thought 
to be, is superior in personal adjustment. 
The incidence of nervous instability and 
maladjustment is slight, although there is not 
complete absence of emotional maladijust- 
ment in the gifted group. The interests of 
gifted children are normal, but the extent to 
which they pursue these interests is much 
greater. In spite of better emotional and 
social adjustment, however, there is a need 
for guidance and understanding of this child - 
if he is to fulfill his potentialities in later 
life. 


REASONS FOR SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Gifted children frequently encounter prob- 
lems in school. While these difficulties are 
manifested in a variety of different ways, 
they come from two basic problems: (1} the 
snail's pace at which the curriculum is gear- 
ed and (2) the rejection directed toward 
anyone who is different, in this case toward 
those who are mentally superior. 


When gifted children first enter school, 
they are frequently far ahead of their fellow 
students in formal learning. In some few 
cases an effort has been made actually to 
teach them, but in the big majority of cases 
they were ready to learn and did so merely 
by being exposed to an educated world in 
ordinary life situations. Half of all students 
of 1.Q. over 130 read before they enter the 
first grade; and it is not unlikely that the 
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other half could learn without great diffi- 
culty if mpt had been made fo teac 

_them. But in an educational program geared 
to the average, it is necessary to keep every- 
one as closely together as possible. This is 
a necessary thing for the good of the great- 
est number; it is unfortunate that the gifted 
group is the one which must suffer by such 
a ruling. And so, no-one is supposed to know 
how to read or write when he enters the 
first grade. Regardless of how superior the 
child may be in intellectual ability, his first 
thwarting comes from the reluctance of his 
parents to provide him with the skills he 
has found are necessary to enjoy life to the 
fullest. 


At last the day comes when the gifted 
child is ready to enter school. This usually 
comes when he has a mental age of about 
seven and a half, or about a year and a 
half too late, Tragically, the rule which held 
him out of school until he was past ready 
does not work in reverse. It does not keep 
out those at the other end of the scale until 
they are ready, but actually forces them into 
school just as much too soon as the gifted 
child was held out. 


The critics will cry that only the intel- 
lectual level of the child is being considered 
if he is entered into school before he is 
ready, and that his emotional makeup does 
not necessarily have to be as advanced. 
Since this appears to be a valid objection, 
how well does it also apply to those at the 
other end of the scale? Apparently it does 
not apply at all, for there are state laws 
requiring children to enter school by a defi- 
nite chronological age, with absolutely no 
respect for the emotional development of 
the child, But in addition to this reversal of 
positions, which indicates that the gifted 
child is receiving some attention, even if it 
is detrimental to him, there is an even better 
argument in favor of earlier school entrance. 
In every study of gifted individuals known 
to the writer, concomitant with intellectual 
superiority has been emotional and social 
superiority. Why must research findings con- 
erning the gifted be ignored if they do not 
fit into the orderly scheme of things as they 
just happen to have been for the past 100 
years? 





At the appropriate chronological age, ir- 
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respective of mental age, gifted youngsters 
trot off to school along with an equal num- 
ber of those just as far below average as 
they are above. Between them is the buffer 
of the largest majority, frequently known as 
the “average.” It is this large group for 
whom the school rules are made, and for 
whom the curriculum is geared at a pathe- 
tically slow pace. In the teacher's attempt 
to adapt the curriculum for the slow learn- 
ers, the gifted child suffers even more. 


Once the gifted child is in school, already 
after he has passed through his “ready” 
stage, he wants to learn. But instead of 
plunging right into learning, he is forced to 
wait. It rarely takes bright students long to 
discover that education is not the long 
awaited enlightment that they had expect- 
ed, but is instead merely more waiting—one 
continuous waiting period, periodically in- 
terrupted by scheduled holidays such as 


teachers meetings, Thanksgiving, Christmas ~ 


and New Years; and, once the glamour of 
being a scholar is worn off, unscheduled 
holidays due to feigned illnesses. 


The only real excuse the school can offer 
for his not being absent from school is the 
danger of missing some important learning. 
But when the gifted child finds that he can 
miss as much as he wants and still be ahead, 
this excuse must be replaced with such arti- 
ficial reasons as “absences being marked on 
report cards in red,” or “the room with the 
best attendance record being given a flag.” 


The enthusiasm with which children enter 
the first grade is quickly lost forever. It is 
not just the bright children which lose their 
enthusiasm, for their's only comes first. It is 
soon followed by those less bright who dis- 
cover that regardless of how hard they may 
try, they still cannot learn as well as the 
bright students. These are, of course, not 
conscious discoveries on the part of first- 
grade children, but are evidenced by the 
change in attitude toward school. The thrill- 
ing experience of being a first grade student 
is discovered to be just another hoax of the 
adult world. 

Reason number one for school problems 
among children must certainly be admitted 
by all to be the snail's pace at which the 


curriculum is geared. Those very individuals . 


who should be expected to profit most by 
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schooling are deprived of this opportunity 
by the excuse of making education palata- 
ble for the average child. 


Reason number one alone would be 
enough to thwart the ability of almost any- 
one, but it is not all that the gifted must 
face. Equally frustrating is the rejection felt 
by a child who is mentally superior. For the 
very same type of behavior which received 
praise before he entered school, the gifted 
child is rejected once he reaches school age. 
What was “cute” at the age of three and 
four, becomes obnoxious at the age of six. 
Where he was one among no more than 
several children, his display of superior men- 
tal ability was praised; but in school, where 
the teacher must be confronted with thirty 
or forty children, any display of behavior 
other than that of submissiveness receives 
disapproval of the teacher. Consequently, 
the child comes to feel rejected by his 
teacher. 


The attitude of the gifted child's class- 
mates is probably somewhat later in devel- 
oping. At the first of school, the gifted child 
is respected for he appears to know how to 
do what they are learning. After this con- 
tinues for a period of months or even years, 
the respect changes to scorn.: Instead of lik- 
ing the child who can do better than they 
do, average children find that the competi- 
tion is too keen and so the gifted child is 
rejected, This is the only defense which aver- 
age and below average children have 
against the unexplainable fact that all are 
not created equal. Average children soon 
learn that they cannot compete with bright 
children and are sooner or later forced into 
the position of rejecting them. 


Society itself rejects what it does not un- 
derstand, and mental precocity is definitely 
not understood. The concept that a child 
might be brighter than another child is 
readily accepted, but when this ability ex- 
tends to the point where a child might be 
brighter than the adult himself, the problem 
becomes complex and the child is called 
“queer" or “odd.” Labels are so much more 
effective than reasoning, for a label never 
has to be explained. 

The combination of a school curriculum 
geared to the level of the average and the 
rejection of any sign of those possessing 


ability above average makes the school 
problem of the gifted sometimes unsurmount- 
able. The gifted child must make some type 
of adjustment which will compensate for the 
fact that he is different. 


/ ADJUSTMENTS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


While it is true that many gifted children 
are able to use their gift in order to make 
an adequate adjustment to life, too often 
this adjustment is made at the expense of 
the child's ability. Three distinct patferns 
seem to stand out among the gifted children 
in their effort fo adjust to-a-society which 
places little value on mental precocity. 

. They may withdraw from the group 
rather than attempt to compete in a 
situation which offers no challenge and 
therefore no reward. 








2. They may become a show-off in an 
effort to gain attention from both the 
teacher and their own peer group. 


3. They may pretend not to know answers 
in an effort to cover up their superior 
intellect, 

Withdrawal. This is a common enough ad- 
justment of mentally superior children. Such 
children retain their self respect, but pay 
dearly by not having friends of their own 
age group. This is a type of adjustment 
which led to the stereotyped attitude that 
gifted children are shy, withdrawing, and un- 
able to operate as social beings. There 
seems to be reason to believe that this is not 
as common an adjustment for gifted chil-: 
dren today as it once was. This may be due 
to the change in emphasis in modern 
schools; where once the primary purpose of 
the schoo! was to provide the child with 
skills and knowledge, the primary purpose 
today is to develop the child into an effec- 
tive social being. 

Show-offishness. In the school situation of 
today, in which such a high premium is 
placed upon social aplomb, there is prob- 
ably not so much withdrawing from the 
group as there was in earlier days. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the gifted child has come 
to another type of adjustment which is even 
less favorable. This type of adjustment is 
manifested by show-offishness, silliness and 
clowning. It is an effective manner in which 
to gain the attention and approval of the 
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group. Intelligence used in this way, for the 
entertainment of the group, is socially ac- 
ceptable. The gifted child cannot be expect- 
ed to realize that he is making a fool of 
himself at the expense of the development 
of his abilities. In a democratic society which 
is so dependent upon the development of 
its leaders it is inconceivable that such be- 
havior would ever be tolerated. 


Pretending ignorance. A third method of 
adjustment is when the gifted child pretends 
ignorance, This is probably the result of the 
child's realizing he is rejected because of 
his superior intellectual ability. Gifted chil- 
dren soon become aware of the fact that 
the school curriculum does not demand any 
great amount of effort from them. Once this 
realization has occurred, and it most likely 
comes about early in the primary grades, 
the gifted child must then decide whether 
he is willing to be labeled the teacher's pet. 
Since intellectual superiority is scorned, the 
gifted child in some instances will use his 
intelligence to realize that it is not actually 
gaining him those things which the school is 
teaching him are so important. The child 
will learn that to always hold his hand up 
first or to always be the one who knows the 
correct answer is not an admirable trait in 
~ the eyes of his fellow students. Rather than 
be the best pupil in the class, he does less 
well than he is capable of doing. In this 
way he is not rejected by the group. It is 
probably the beginning of a method of ad- 
justment which will last through-out life. If 
the gifted child is to be expected to develop 
to the limit of his potentialities and to use 
this capability to produce for society, then 
this type of carly school adjustment must be 
prevented at all costs. The results of this 
type of adjustment is constant frustration, 
for not only is society losing the benefits 
which this individual might have contributed, 
but the person himself can never be well 
adjusted, for he will never be able to have 
any true self-expressions. 


COUNSELING GIFTED CHILDREN 


The emotional attitudes which gifted chil- 
dren develop are not always the type which 
cre desirable. Even though research studies 
show that gifted children are, for the most 
part, better adjusted than average children, 
the fact still remains that the general public 
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does little to aid the gifted child into a 


healthy emotional adjustment. If the results " 


of research studies are correct, then it must 
be recognized that these facts are true, not 
because of what has been done for gifted 
children, but instead in spite of what has 
been done for them. 


The very same rules which apply to the 


development of good mental health for 
average children also apply to gifted chil- 


dren; but, in addition, a somewhat different 


interpretation must be made for those in- 
dividuals who find achievement a relative 


easy task. Four rules for counseling gifted © 


children which will be discussed are: 


(1) Provide adequate recognition of the 
abilities of the child. 


(2) By means of direct counseling, develop | 
within the child a recognition of his , 


limitations and capabilities. 


(3) Develop early an acceptance of the | 
responsibility that accompanies the 


“gift.” 
(4) Teach the place of the gifted individ- 
val in social life. 


PROVIDING ADEQUATE RECOGNITION. 


Early in the life of a gifted child, his ability | 


should be recognized. This should not be by 
any informal, arbitrary scale, but by means 
of a standardized test which indicates the 
mental level of the child. By means of early 
identification of gifted children, it is hoped 
that there will not continue to be such a 


waste of ability as there has been in the | 


past, 


This recognition of the gifted child should. 


be carried directly to the parents and teach- 
ers in order that they might better know how 
to deal with the child. Assistance should be 
given to them in knowing how to meet the 


needs of the gifted child. Also, there is no | 


reason to withhold this knowledge from the 
child. 

Soon after they enter school, most gifted 
children will realize that they cre smarter 
than other children. Just as a child who is 
capable physically is not made to deny that 
capability, neither should a child superior in 
mental ability be made to deny that superi- 
ority. It is indeed strange that a society 


should come to the position where physical |: 


— 
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prowess is openly recognized, while mental 
ability is treated as something not quite de- 
sirable. It is little wonder that gifted children 
in school do not develop to the limit of 
their ability, but resort to show-offishness or 
withdrawal. 


RECOGNITION OF CAPABILITIES AND 
LIMITATIONS. It would be a good thing if 
all gifted children had the opportunity early 


‘in life to discuss frankly their capabilities 


and limitations. Schools should designate a 
particular individual to whom gifted children 
might come with their special problems, who 
would understand that the path of the su- 
perior child is not an easy one, 


This individual counseling should be direc- 
tive in the sense that the counselor tells the 
child what the test data reveal, how these 
capabilities can best be used, and what 
limitations the tests reveal. The child should 
come to realize that, while it is true that he 
has a particular type of abiliy superior to 
most other students, there are also areas in 
which he is not superior. The child needs to 
understand that there is a balancing power 
in life, and it is up to each individual to 
work particularly hard on those areas in 
which he does not do as well as he should. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY. Gift- 
ed children must be taught that their gift 
does not come without a price. They must 
pay for their ability with added responsibil- 
ity. They actually owe society a debt, which 
they can pay for only through their achieve- 
ments. 


Leadership must be developed, but so | 
must the ability to follow be developed. 


Even though the gifted child will probably 
be a leader in some situations, in most sitva- 
tions he will be a follower. 


TEACHING SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. The 
gifted child has the innate mental ability to 
produce, but if he is not well adjusted to 
society there is less chance that he will pro- 
duce. The gifted child, while he needs to 
understand that he does have a gift and a 
responsibility, also needs to understand that 
he is living in an average world inhabited 
mostly by average people. The belief that 
gifted children should be taught to “suffer 


‘fools gladly" is probably not seriously held 
_ by anyone today. However, the reactions of 


many people to the request for special at- 
tention for the gifted indicate that some 
think that this is what gifted children will be 
taught if they receive any recognition at all. 
Certainly, it is not intended to give the gift- 
ed child any such feelings of superiority. It 
is a fact that he is mentally superior, but it 
is not true that he is superior as a human 
being. 


PROVIDING ADEQUATE 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 


The usual ways in which gifted children 
are provided for in the schools of today 
are: acceleration, homogeneous grouping, or 
provisions within the regular classroom. 
More attention is being directed toward the 
gifted child than ever before, although there 
are still few signs that this attention has re- 
sulted in improved school provisions. Ac- 
celeration at the elementary school level is 
not widely used, but appears to be becom- 
ing more popular at the high school and 
college level. More rapid progress toward 
a goal, rather than grade skipping, is the 
trend. Lip service is being paid to providing 
for the gifted child within the regular class- 
room; but in this day of overcrowded 
classes, there is serious question as to wheth- 
er this is actually being practiced. There is 
yet to be offered a definite program which 
guarantees that the gifted child will|be pro- 
vided for in the regular classroom. Homog- 
eneous grouping, while at the present time 
seems to be somewhat on the upswing in 
popularity, goes through phases of approval 
and disrepute. 

Regardless of what provisions are made, 
the gifted child is certainly better off for 
having been identified. Essential, also, to 
any program for the gifted is enrichment. 
This means providing a broader type of edu- 
cation—teaching, not more advanced skills, 
but more about what is being learned and 
in a more challenging way. 

The key, of course, to adequately provid- 
ing for the gifted child is the teacher. Even 
the best teacher, however, will have diffi- 
culty providing for gifted students when the 
range of abilities in a room is too great or 
when there are too many children in the 
room, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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MORE REASONS FOR LOCAL 
NAGC GROUPS 
WHAT CAN BE DONE IN YOUR 
OWN COMMUNITY 


The past quarter of 1959 welcomed a 
variety of new groups to membership in The 
National Association for Gifted Children. 
Twenty new principals joined from the New 
York area, through the good efforts of Dr. 
Walter Hughson. Principal Bessie Lee Norris, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, organized her 
staff and parents who either were teaching 
or parents of gifted. Mrs. L. J. A. Stiles en- 
couraged her local study in New Jersey to 
affiliate with NAGC. Last but not least Dr. 
Charles Lafferty and eight of his key people 
in the schools of Oak Park, Illinois have 
either joined or renewed their memberships 
in NAGC. We are also in communication 
with parents who are members of this same 
community, eagerly seeking membership in 
NAGC, It is this kind of team work that 
makes one realize our united efforts are 
worthwhile, and fruitful. 


Almost simultaneously with the above 
occurrences we received a letter from a 
school supervisor. The story he tells is not 
nearly so encouraging for those of us who 
are interested in the gifted, but one that in 
the past has happened frequently through- 
out the country. For two, years in this middle 
western community there was a study group 
of fifty persons composed of both parents 
and professional educators. They met to 
discuss possible programs for the gifted. 
Recommendations were subsequently made 
to the school superintendent who approved 
and placed into effect all the suggestions the 
committee had made. Feeling that they had 
accomplished their mission the initial study 
group disbanded as the gifted child program 
was approved by the first superintendent. 


Shortly afterward, at the end of that school 
year the superintendent was offered a larger 
position in another community, which he 
accepted with the blessings of the school 
board. The new superintendent gradually 
eliminated all the gifted child provisions. 

The school supervisor had just learned of 
this organization. The question put NAGC 
was: “What might be done now?” Our 
answer: “Start a new group. Be sure to im- 
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NAGC DEEPLY APPRECIATES THE FINE 
EFFORTS OF THESE PEOPLE WHO WERE 
INSTRUMENTAL IN INITIATING THE FOR- 
MATION OF LOCAL STUDY GROUPS IN 
THEIR OWN COMMUNITIES: 


Dr. Arthur Hughson 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Board of Education of City of N. Y. 
72 Veronica Place 

Brooklyn, New York 


Mr. Charles W, Lafferty, 
Superintendent of Schools 
Oak Park Public Schools 
District 97 

Oak Park, Illinois 


Mrs. Bessie Lee Norris 
Mark Twain School 

3611 Constitution N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Mrs. Charles Hay 
3rd Fruitridge 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Mrs. L. J. A. Stiles, President 
Bergen County Association for 
Bright and Gifted Children 

75 Andover Avenue 

Dumont, New Jersey 


CONGRATULATIONS AND SINCEREST 
WISHES FOR YOUR CONTINUED SUCCESS. 








mediately affiliated with NAGC." If your 
community has plans for initiating provisions 
for the gifted, or if there is already a pro- 
gram underway in your schools write NAGC 
headquarters today. Forms will be mailed 
you to help you organize a local study 
group in your city. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE FIFTH ANNUAL ESSAY CONTEST FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The Topic Is: 
Guidance for the Gifted 


The past few years have brought an increased interest in the problems of the gifted. Lay 
and professional persons at all levels of the educational ladder have indicated growth of 
awareness in the urgency of meeting the needs of our gifted youth. Much has been done to 
identify the gifted more extensively, and to suggest educational programs that will best 
meet their needs. However, still another facet in meeting the needs of the gifted merits 
exploration. This is related to how the gifted can best be encouraged to use their talent, 
having been identified and given the adequate training that should bring their talents to 
fullest bloom. Each of us knows numerous individuals who are not using their abilities even 
near the limits of their potentialites. What could have been done, or perhaps still can be 
done for these persons? Guidance may provide some of the answers. It is hoped that all who 
have some ideas along these lines will want to share them with NAGC. 

Please note: 


1. Essays are to be typewritten, from 500 to 1,000 words in length. 


2. Entries should include on a separate sheet of paper the writer's name, address, business 
or school connection, grade, subjects and fields taught. 


3. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Contest Committee, NAGC, 409 Clinton Springs 
Avenue, Cincinnati 17, Ohio, and postmarked no later than May 15, 1959. 


4. First, second, and third prize winners will be honored with special certificates of merit to 


be awarded during the annual convention and have the opportunity of seeing their 
essays reprinted in The Gifted Child Quarterly. 


VS PV VV VV PV SN 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


ELDORADO SCHOOL FOR THE GIFTED 
Glory Ludwick 


The Eldorado school is designed to pro- 
vide an atmosphere where the needs of the 
gifted child can be studied and met. Planned 
as an experimental elementary school for 
the study of the gifted child, it will contribute 
to the working out of some of the problems 
of educating these children. It is a college 
as well as an elementary school, providing 
in co-operation with Claremont College, 
much needed training in working with the 
giifted, for teachers, psychology students and 
other students of education. Organized like 
a college, as a non-profit institution, it is 
now actively in the process of fund raising 
to provide the physical structure. Present 
plans are for classes to begin in the fall of 
1959. 

The students at Eldorado will be carefully 
studied individually and allowed to work in 
each subject area as soon as they are ready. 
This flexible programming will allow room 
for each child to be working at different 
levels in different subjects, providing work 
at his present level of development. This not 
only teaches more material in less time, but 
provides stimulation of interests. This type of 
grouping is also expected to place the child 
in a more realistic situation in which to form 
his opinion of himself. Since children of vari- 
ous types of giftedness will be pupils in the 
school, no child could be completely superior 
in all fields. They will learn self-respect 
based on real accomplishment, rather than 
learning to slide by with a minimum of effort. 
They will learn to respect the abilities of 
others and will find that working co-oper- 
atively sometimes provides more satisfaction 
than always being the star. 


Careful profile charts will be kept on each 
student to prevent loopholes and overlapping 
of different areas of each child's education. 


It is expected that the educational needs 
of each child will differ depending upon the 
area of his giftedness. For example: a very 
verbal, creative child may be doing special 
work in creative writing and carrying a 
minimum program in music. A musically tal- 
ented child may be very advanced in music 
and carrying a basic program in English, An- 
other child may be spending much time in 


science and comparatively less in art. Each 
child then will accomplish a basic program 
and the amount of acceleration and enrich- 
ment which seem appropriate for that child. 
When a child has shown mastery of a cer- 
tain area, he can use his time for something 
more interesting or important to him. If he 
is weak in another area, he may spend extra 
time there. In this manner each step is strong 
before the next is added, yet time isn't 
wasted on material which has already been 
learned. 


This flexible programming is made possible 
by three considerations. First, careful study 
of each child's achievement and aptitude; 
second, scheduling of study, research and 
project work time interspersed in each child's 
schedule. This allows sufficient time to rea- 
sonably schedule the seminars and classes 
without excessive conflict. Third; the build- 
ings are being specially designed to accom- 
modate classes with greater variation of 
physical sizes of children. 


This flexible programming involves mov- 
ing children from area to area during the 
day, where they are taught by different 
teachers, as is usually practiced with older 
children. Since the young child may feel lost 
without a teacher of his own, he will be 
given a student teacher. (These are college 
graduates working for a teaching credential.) 
This student teacher will have four or five 
students for the year and will correlate work, 
note progress, meet with each child daily 
and serve as liaison between the child and 
the faculty. These student teachers will also 
be taking classes and doing some practice 
teaching on the campus. There will be one 


regular faculty member and three student | 


teachers for every twelve students, providing 
each student with the individualized and 
versonalized attention he needs. 


Dr. Hollingsworth, one of the early pio- 
neers on educating gifted children, felt that 
the elementary years were the most impor- 
tant, because the attitudes and habits were 
already formed by the time the child reached 
high school. If these were incorrectly set, the 


{Continued on page 16) 





Dr. Ludwick is a physician in Fullerton, California, She may be contacted at P.O. 80x 2276. 
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Alexander C. “Talent Versus Performance.” 
Educational Research Bulletin. 37 (October, 
1958) 172-7. A most interesting report of 
investigation conducted at college level. Find- 
ings indicate superior students are not al- 
ways gifted. 





. ” * 


Baron, Frank. “The Psychology of Imagina- 
tion.” Scientific American. 199 (September, 
1958) 151-16. Account of a study to deter- 
mine characteristics of creative individuals. 
Finds creative are more at home with dis- 
order and complexity. 





* * * 


Brumbaugh, F. N. and Roshco. Your Gifte! 
Child. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1959, 
Pp. 189. This book will be of interest en 
value to both parent and educator. It is 
written with insightful comments thet couic! 
be made only by one who is both oviented 
to the literature and in intimate contact wiih 


the gifted child himself. 
* baal * 


Gavian, R. W. The Social Education of The 
Academically Talented. Washington, D. C.: 
Nat. Council for the Social Studies, 1958, Pp. 
101. Various chapters will appear more 
valuable to the reader than others. As a 
whole this work helps fill a much needed 
gap in the area of feaching social studios 
to the gifted. 








Lewis, Gertrude, M. “Educating Talented 
Children in Elementary Schools.” Education 
Briefs. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of 
Health Ed.and Welfare. 36 (November, 1958) 
1-19. Programs for the gifted in the elemen- 
tary school are described. Sufficient detail is 
given so that those wishing to further inves- 
tigate programs at this level will be able 
to determine which ones may merit addi- 
tional attention. 


* * * 


Nason, L. J. Academic Achievement of 
Gifted High School Students. Los Angeles, 
California: U. of S. Cal. Press, 1958, Pp. 
ix-92. Recommends that superior pupils be 
counseled re vocational plans as early as 
possible, and that special records be kept 
for superior students. 








* * . 


Riesman, D. “Varieties of Excellence.” 
National Association of Women Dean's and 
Counselors Journal. 21 (March 58) 99-114. 
Makes impassioned plea in favor of emotion- 
ally involving students rather than permitting 
them to play it cool. 








* * * 


Shaw, MC. and Grubb, Jr. “Hostility and 
Able High School Undrachievers.” Journal of 
Counseling Psychology. 5 (Winter, 1958) 263- 
6. Points out that demands of more and/or 
better work from these students are likely to 
have detrimental rather than desirable re- 
sults. 





* « ~ 


Your Gifted Child. Washington, D. C.: U. 
S. Dept. of Health, Ed. and Welfare, Soc. 
Sec. Ad., Children’s Bureau, publication No. 
371 1958, Pp. 39. (Available from Supt. of 
Documenis, 20¢.) Will be of particular help 
to the parent who may be questioning his 
own adequacy to fill the role of parent of a 
gifted child. All NAGC members will be 
pleased to note that we are the only organi- 
zation mentioned in the publication. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


SUMMER SCIENCE EXPERIENCE FOR BRIGHT AND GIFTED CHILDREN | 


William Cotton 


A summer science class for bright and gifted children of junior high school level was one 
of the main features of the 1958 Geneseo SUTC summer session. Fourteen schools in the 
Genessee Valley region of New York sent 23 youngsters of 130 I.Q. and above to participate 
in the five-week summer class held on the campus. 


The purpose of the class was to aid the public schools of the region in examining their 
provisions for bright and gifted children. The college sponsored a conference on July 17 for 
administrators, supervisors, board members and parents. The conference participants ob- 
served the class in session, heard an overview of nationwide programs for gifted as presented 
by Dr. Hedwig O. Pregler of the Colfax School in Pittsburgh, and engaged in small group 


discussions pertaining to the application of ideas observed and heard to the region's schools. | 


The class was observed, also, by many of the graduate students in the summer school, in- 
cluding the members of the Workshop for Teaching the Bright and Gifted conducted by 
Dr. Pregler. 


The class, under the full-time guidance of Mrs. June Moyer, provided opportunity to 
utilize the services and facilities of the college science laboratories to pursue individual 
research. These investigations including studies of viruses, bacteria, microscopic pond life, 
atomic energy and spectroscopy. The whole class engaged in exploratory studies of geology, 
the principles of photography, optics, radio and television. These were highlighied by spe- 
cifically planned and conducted tours to the Eastman Kodak in Rochester and Sylvania Plant 
in Batavia. Representatives of Bausch and Lamb Optical Company, the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the U. S. Air Force came to the Geneseo campus to serve as consultants. 
The Science Department staff members also acted as consultants for the group. 


The college has drawn some tentative conclusions from its experience with this class. 
One—the experience that talented youngsters from different schools have in working to- 
gether in a group in a summer program is, in itself, a worthwhile and stimulating experience. 
Two—meeting the needs and interests of talented youngsters is possible, but not without 
considerable flexibility and effort. Three—grouping youngsters of ages 1] to 15 is a feasible 
arrangement, but a reduced span (perhaps 12-15) would probably be more desirable. Four— 
bright and gifted youngsters need an harmonious combination of freedom and facilities for 
pursuing individual studies and competent guidance for group activity. 


Certainly, Geneseo SUTC’s experience with this summer science class makes it quite clear 
that some bright and gifted youngsters are deeply interested in science, that these youngsters 
are willing to forego some of their recreation in favor of summer study programs geared to 
their interests and needs, and that parents, board members, school administrators and public 
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and private orgenizations are actively interested in developing more and better ways of _ bese 
working to chalienge the gifted members of our younger generation. 








Dr. William Cotton is Director of Education at State University Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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DA 


| We are very happy to salute the Virginia 

| Division of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and the branches which 
worked so hard on area meetings devoted 
this fall to workshops on the gifted child. 
Dr. William McCauley of George Washing- 
ton University spoke to the Northern Virginia 
branches at their workshop in November, 

| on the topic: “Who Are the Gifted?” 


The October Virginia Division Bulletin call- 
ied the attention of members to “Education 
of the Gifted," a general statement of the 
problems and needs for special education 
\ which is obtainable from the NEA, at 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at 
) 50° per copy. 

Can you help us? Occasionally, we are 
lasked for suggestions by some of the able 
people who operate responsible national 
school placement services. They would like 
names of parents willing to comment on 
specific schools, with regard to specific 
\ experiences with specific children, and, once 
ina while, with respect to specific teachers. 
‘ Normally, these requests relate to private 
schools, although from time to time we are 
' besought to make available personal experi- 
ence in regard to public schools in situations 
where families are moving into unfamiliar 


cities and can select residential areas de- 
pending on the character and quality of par- 
ticular public schools. This is markedly true 
where private schools do not exist at all, 
where they are much overburdened already, 
or where a choice must be made between 
public and private school, depending on 
which is more sensitive to the needs of 
academically gifted children. Service fami- 
lies both here and abroad frequently need 
guidance of this character, 


We also have had a request for help in 
locating an elementary school with a defi- 
nite, constructive program for gifted children 
in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. This 
has turned out to be a more vexatious prob- 
lem than we would have supposed possible; 
in truth, we feel positively frustrated at the 
present time. Any Angelinos listening, please 
note and respond to this S.O.S. 


Naturally, our aspirations to be of prac- 
tical assistance are unlimited but we can 
share only such insight as we can gain 
thru your cooperation. Please be sure any 
nuggets of information will be much appre- 
ciated, anonymously if you desire, but pre- 
ferably complete with offer to respond to 
specific inquiries from parents who desire 
and need a superior educational program to 
meet the requirements of their children. 


- ~ ~ - 


Iconoclasts we may be, but we like the 
trend to competitive scholastic situations and 
to awards signalizing accomplishment by 
able students. We think schools can and 
should emphasize actual ‘meat and pota- 
toes" achievement for all children . . . not 
achievement in terms of a “norm” or 
“median” or ‘average” but just plain abso- 
lute mastery of the basic skills and facts 
which should be the mental equipment of a 
mature person. 


For the gifted youngster, who can and will 
dig in to try for the superlative, we like the 
idea of awarding a school letter, or school 
sweater, or what-have-you, for ‘School 
Scholars’ as is being done in one East coast 
public high school. We think there is special 
merit in providing a moral equivalent to 
athletic achievement for the girls and for 








Readers are urged to share ideas that may be of help or interest to parents. Please send contributions for The 
Parents’ Page directly to: Mrs. E. J. Dryer, 3616 Davis St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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those of the boys who happen not to excell 
on the football field. 

A “Scholars Team” to which gifted young- 
sters could aspire would provide such an 
incentive to creative work as should help to 
overcome the frequent individual reluctance 
to be singled out for academic achievement. 
Coaxing from their intellectual lairs even a 
few shy gifted youngsters would seem ample 
repayment for the effort involved in organiz- 
ing teams of superior arithmeticians, scien- 
tists, essayists, musicians or artists for intra- 
mural or inter-mural competitions such as 
have long been accepted in the field of 
sports. 

If your schools have any such program, we 
would like to hear from you about it, and 
how it is operating. If your schools do not, 
could your P.T.A. devote a discussion period 
to assessing the possible merit of such a plan 
in your city? 

* * * 

Some of you may be interested in inform- 
ing yourself of the progress of the Basic 
Curriculum Study now underway under the 
auspices of the Council for Basic Education, 
on a grant from the Relm Foundation of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The address of the Council 
is 725 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. 
C. Some very distinguished scholars are de- 
voting themselves to formulating an answer 
to the question: “What should the good 
student (not necessarily the ‘gifted’ student) 
know and be able to do at the completion 
of his high school career?” 





Accepting reservations for 1959 season. 
Camp Maplehurst, in Northern Michigan. A 
summer camp offering unique opportunities for 
Gifted Children. Professional level staff, supple- 
mented by outstanding experts in arts, sciences, 
humanities. Excellent facilities, all sports. Di- 
rector: Tom S. Cohn, Ph.D., 16178 Washburn, 
Detroit 21, Michigan. 








Openings for counseling for senior college, 
graduates or teachers, in outstanding camp. 
Opportunities to earn undergraduate and grad- 
vate credit in psychology, sociology, or educa- 
tion while working with a group with a high 
percentage of gifted children, Contact Thomas 
$. Cohn, Ph.D., 16178 Washburn, Detroit 21, 
Michigan. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


ELDORADO SCHOOL FOR THE GIFTED 

(Continued from page 12) 
child wouldn't take advantage of his educa. | 
tional opportunities later, but if the attitudes 
and habits were such that the child had | 
mastered learning skills and had an interest | 
in learning, as such, he would seek out and | 
supplement his own education in the high 
school years, taking full advantage of his 
opportunities. 

The school is designed to fulfill three pur- 
poses. One, the education of the student | 
body of gifted children. Two, the training 
of personnel for work with the gifted later 
in other schools. Three, research with tests, 
teaching materials, and methods to the extent 
that such research doesn’t compromise the 
education of the students. Also included in} 
the research aspect of the school is the study 
of the emotional aspects of giftedness and 
how they affect the teaching situation. } 

The Eldorado School is a unique institution, 
without exact prototype. It will provide o 
functioning example with a body of pertinent 





facts ‘concerning education of tomorrow’ , ’ 


leaders. This concept isn't new, it is jus 
brought up to date. Plato said long ago, 
“Those having torches pass them on to oth- 


ers. 


HELPING THE GIFTED 
(Continued from page 9) } 
Recent studies indicate that there are stil 
many gifted youth who do not take advan: | 
tage of higher education. If colleges and, 
universities do not attract the gifted, they’ 
are failing in their responsibility. The reo 
sons why all gifted youth do not attend 
college should be studied carefully in order; 
that the same mistakes can be avoided. |n 
cases where the reason is financial, immedi’ 
ate steps should be taken to aid these stv: 
dents, The restrictions placed upon mos! 
available scholarships are denying to some 
of our most capable young people the ad: 
vanced education that they need if they are} 
to fulfill their obligation to society. Govern | 
ment assistance to gifted youth may be the 
only practical answer. | 
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A committee on the Education of Gifted 
Children was authorized by the New York 
State Teachers Association 1956 House of 
Delegates and established by its Board of 
Directors. 

Its function has been for the past three 
years to study ways and means of meeting 


| PUr-|) the educational needs of the gifted students 
ident, in schools in order that the talents of the 
ining | most intelligent students may be better 
later tilized for their own enrichment and for the 
tests, benefit of mankind. 
-~ Recently the committee co-sponsored a 
‘ ms conference with the State Education Depart- 
eb ment to study those experimental programs 
ond submitted to the Education Department for 
ae approval and to highlight the record of other 
F experiences with emphasis on program build- 
tio | ag 
— This conference revealed the status of 
veils those experimental programs financed by a 
| wat | matching grant from State Aid. This is one 
ago, of the first, if not the first, legislative action 
oth bY any state to stimulate experimentation for 
gifted children. Funds also were made avail- 
able for experimentation in science and 
mathematics, but these were not necessarily 
) limited to gifted students. 
. stl The results of this conference and the 
e criteria used by the department in evaluating 
they programs have been distributed by NYSTA’s 
reo. Committee on Education of Gifted Children. 
tend, A prior conference had dealt largely with: 
order; What are the issues and problems 
d. In schools face in meeting the needs of 
medi’ gifted children? 
> st What have the State Education De- 
mos partment and the New York State 
som; Teachers Association done to help 
2 ad =~ schools meet these needs? 
Y ore | What more can the State Education 
° te) Department and the New York State 








Dr. Gardiner is Field Representative for New York 
State Teachers Association. 


GIFTED MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK STATE 
John S$. Gardiner 


Teachers Association do to help schools 
meet needs of gifted children? 


From the two conferences and other interim 
meetings, some key questions have appear- 
ed. People are asking: 

1. Is there evidence that foreign 
languages taught in elementary schools 
are better learned? 


2. Is there validated evidence that 
segregation produces better results than 
dealing with high school students in the 
regular classroom set-up? 


3. The opposite of this question is 
also asked. Is there any evidence that 
gifted children can be adequately edu- 
cated in usual classroom? 


4. Do we need to apply rare event 
statistics and formulae to the stratum 
usually referred to as ‘gifted’? 


5. How can the reams of literature on 
the gifted be best translated into action 
programs? 

The committee has considerable evidence 
that many plans of attack are possible. Any 
well conceived program with proved results 
seems justifiable for a particular system, but 
not necessarily worthy of universal emulation. 
The big problem at the moment is to move 
from talk to action. To assist this movement 
the committee has prepared a highly select- 
ed kit on the gifted in which the QUARTERLY 
is one of the twenty-six items. Bibliographies 
also include many of the articles and other 
oublications referred to in various issues of 
the QUARTERLY. 
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The next issue will feature university 
course offerings in education and 
psychology for the gifted child for 
the coming summer. Please submit 
pertinent data for these sourses to 
NAGC headquarters. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


More and more attention is being given to gifted children. The problems involved in iden.| 
tification, while many of them remain unsolved, are today at least being recognized as prob. 
lems. The mere recognition that a problem exists is the first step toward its solution. Members’ 
of NAGC have for many years urged the identification of gifted children. 

With the general acceptance of the need for identifying gifted children early, the emphasis 
of an organization such as NAGC must move on to the problem of adequately providing| 
for gifted children. The value of an organization such as ours is that we will lead the way. 
The methods which we recommend in order that gifted children will be adequately provided 
for must not be of the sensational type. Instead, it is our responsibility to promote education. 
ally and psychologically sound programs. This does not mean that we should discourage! 
experimentation, but we must remember that the purpose of an experiment is to measure 
the effectiveness of a particular plan. If the plan is unsuccessful, we should not hesitate to 
discard it, 








f 


The key to all successful programs for the gifted is the effectiveness of the counseling and} 
guidance aspect of the program. In answer to the question, “What can we do for our gifted 
children?”, the first answer must be to provide adequate guidance and counseling. 


In spite of more adjustments, and certainly a more complex type of adjustment, mos) 
gifted children nevertheless emerge better adjusted than any other intellectual group. This’ 
is in spite of the fact that little has been done to help them. We can only ask ourselves how 
much further the gifted child might have gone if he had been aided in making better ad- 
justments. 

Guidance and counseling for gifted children should begin early in the elementary grades. 
The notion that this is work to take place only at the high school level is erroneous. Good! 
teaching implies good guidance and counseling. The classroom teacher in the elementary 
grades has been the one upon whom this responsibility has fallen. Without adequate train. 
ing, however, many otherwise excellent teachers have been unable to provide for gifted 
children whose problems are unlike those of others. Classroom teachers have been the firs) 
to admit that they have been unable to provide for the gifted. It is the responsibility, there: 
fore, of the school administration to make available for all classroom teachers both the! 
training and the materials necessary to identify and provide for all gifted children. 

Only when all children, regardless of their intellectual capabilities, are provided with 
adequate quidance and counseling can education be labeled truly effective. The development 
of proper attitudes early in life is vitally important. A responsibility which we, as members , 
of NAGC, must take upon ourselves is to point out the need for guidance and counseling. 
The effectiveness of various administrative devices, such as acceleration and special classes, 
is more dependent upon the quality of the counseling program than any other single factor. , 
In school systems where administrative arrangements for gifted children are not possible, the 
more important guidance and counseling programs become. As members of NAGC we! 
must support the guidance and counseling groups which are urging the adoption of this type } 
of program for children of all levels. 


WALTER B. BARBE 
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Pag JUST PUBLISHED MAIL THIS MONEY-BACK COUPON NOW 
| HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
An unusual Please send me ___copies of YOUR GIFTED CHILD 
iden.| | postpaid @ $3.75. sg ——- — I may return 
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“A must book for the parents of America and 
for American educators 


te to By DR. FLORENCE N. 
BRUMBAUGH . . | don’t know of a 


Principal of Hunter College better, more readable, more informative, and more 
jifted Elementary School fascinating treatment of a subject vital to the home, 
) exclusively for the gifted to the school, to higher education, and to American 


culture.”—Joseph W. Cohen, Director, Inter-Univer- 
mos} and BERNARD ROSHCO 


np sity Committee on the Superior Student. 
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MAIL THE MONEY-BACK COUPON ABOVE FOR YOUR COPY. 
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AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
NAGC OFFICE 


By Samuel R. Laycock The Gifted Child Quarterly ............. $5.00 


University of Saskatchewan A Gi ks erin ciaaccenanseaeca: 1.50 


here: 
r the! Designed for handbook use at both ele- 
mentary and high school levels, this book 
blueprints ways to improve the quality of 
with education which gifted children are re- Children 


(Published Spring, Summer, Foll and Winter) 


Isaacs, Ann F., The Needs of Today's Gifted 











eksweucsedadiesel cesasucaus 1.50 
ment ceiving in our schools. Discusses how to panghiet 
shen identify the gifted child; the need for 
sing | acceptance of the _ child Py — List of Books and Pamphlets on the Education 
ing. Wd hi . 
° parents, classmates, and the child himself; , ; 
seat and the type of education needed for and Psychology of Gifted Children ..... 25 
ctor. gifted children. Contains chapters on References from The Literature on Gifted 
th ; specific methods of enrichment in basic Chlideen 2s 
, é subject a i STE st6sesceeseesreesecenngevess . 
< July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957 
? a) Write for further information ” 
ype In addition, various reprints, booklets and 
ROW, PETERSON AND co. amphlets are distributed to NAGC members 
EVANSTON, ILL., WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. ‘ 4 
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WHAT NAGC DOES 


. Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 
. Plans National Convensillll 

. Helps subsidize programs at all levels. 

. Encourages research. 


Serves as a clearing house. 


. Helps schools get started on their programs. 
. Aids parents of gifted. 
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. Provides articles and reprints, and publishes the QUARTERLY. 


Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 


Keeps abreast of current programs, practices and research findings. 








JOIN NAGC 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


409 Clinton Springs Avenue 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


FOR A BRIGHTER WORLD TOMORROW, LET US AID GIFTED CHILDREN 
IDENTIFY, DEVELOP AND WISELY USE THEIR TALENTS TODAY 


Cincinnati 17, Ohio 





























Date___ 
Name Telephone Number 
Home Address 
Street City Zone State 

School, Business or Profession 
We welcome you as: 
AN INDIVIDUAL A GROUP 

______$5 a Regular Member "$25 a Regular Member 

——____$10 a Contributing Member $100 a Contributing Member 

$25 a Sustaining Member —__—$500 a Sustaining Member 


______$100 a Life Member —_____ $1000 a Patron 
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